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essays a systematic and final expression of his whole teaching. They are, 
consequently, ethical and apologetic ; they include Beyond the Realm of 
Good and Bad, The Will for Might an Attempt to Revalue all Values, The 
Wagner Affair, Twilight of the Idols, and posthumous fragments. 

In his fifth chapter, Dr. Orestano, after an appreciative notice, though 
not uncritical, of the conclusions in Vaihinger's Nietzsche, sums up as fol- 
lows : "The theoretical basis of Nietzsche's teaching is in general slight, 
not seldom defective, extremely one-sided. Nietzsche's belief in the sov- 
ereignty of individual power excludes for him all other points of view. 
True and false, lawful and illegal, beautiful and repulsive have lost in his 
philosophy all generic distinction ; power alone has right to create values, 
whether cognitive, moral, or aesthetic. No logical necessity lends Neitzsche 
such a privilege of intuition. With equal justice another philosopher might 
say that, not power, but, for example, love was the foundation of all human 
values" (p. 254). In this suggestion lies the key-note of Dr. Orestano' s 
criticism. 

Of permanent worth Dr. Orestano considers the following tenets of 
Nietzsche : (1) Life in its essence cannot be wrong ; every ethics or re- 
ligion that abjures life is false ; (2) society is to be saved by its superior 
individuals. One might remark that these are no new teachings ; Nietzsche 
has, however, revivified them in the glow of his unusual and burning genius 
(p. 355). Dr. Orestano' s treatment may be characterized as at once 
sympathetic, just, and thorough, qualities that must commend it to every 
student of Nietzsche. L. Cooper. 

Cornell University. 

Psychologie als Grundwissenschaft der Pddagogik : Ein Lehr- und Hand- 
buch unter Mitwirkung von Seminardirektor Dr. K. Heilmann, heraus- 
gegeben von Direktor Dr. M. Jahn. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig. Verlag 
der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 1901. — pp. x, 464. 

Perhaps it is in the nature of things that attempts to apply psychology to 
the needs of the teacher should so generally be disappointing. The pres- 
ent volume has merits as a general introduction to psychology. It is sim- 
ply and clearly, albeit somewhat monotonously written, and shows a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the recent tendencies in psychology. It might 
easily have been shortened, however, by omitting references to various 
matters of controversy which are treated so briefly as hardly to be intelli- 
gible to the untrained student. As it is, the carrying away of a unified im- 
pression from the book is not altogether easy. From the pedagogical side, 
the chief criticism of the book is that its point of view does not seem really 
to be very enlightening. There is an attempt to work out a scheme of psy- 
chological development, in which the main feature is the separation between 
the lower stages, which follow the laws of psychical mechanism, and the 
higher apperceptive functions. The writer justifies this primarily on the 
ground of its practical values, but he fails to make apparent that it does 
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supply any really illuminating principle available for our practical guidance. 
His own applications are comparatively few, and are for the most part of 
the distressingly obvious sort. A somewhat extensive use is made of the 
results of child study. A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1902. — xiv, 362. 
The Principles of Logic. By Herbert Austin Aikins. Henry Holt 

& Co., New York, 1902. — x, 489. 

To one who is undertaking to write a text-book in logic, there appears 
always the proverbial difficulty of putting the new cloth into the old gar- 
ment. For he finds himself confronted by the following dilemma. If 
he seeks to give an adequate representation of the traditional logic, there 
is the danger that he may leave the impression that logic as a critique of 
the reasoning process is artificial, indirect, and needlessly involved, and that 
a few simple common sense principles, easily formulated and as easily ap- 
plied, might enable one to reason equally well and at the same time provide 
against all possible fallacy. If, on the other hand, the traditional treat- 
ment of logic is omitted altogether, or inadequately or indifferently pre- 
sented, then some of the most fundamental principles of thought are 
neglected, and although they may be presented in another form, neverthe- 
less a serious loss has been sustained in depriving the student of an acquain- 
tance with the sources of logic which are to be found in the early Greek 
philosophy. For it is at these sources that he discovers a clearness in 
statement, a precision in definition, a subtle appreciation of fine distinc- 
tions and of remote relations which remain forever undisclosed to a sur- 
face inspection ; above all, he there acquires a vocabulary which will 
prove invaluable to him in the larger field of general philosophy. Con- 
tact with the Greek mind in the process of analyzing itself is a bracing 
discipline, giving both power and facility to the reason. 

The authors of the two books now before us have appreciated the dif- 
ficulties of their task, and have consistently endeavored to impart life to 
the traditional treatment of logic. They seem determined that these dry 
bones shall live, and each in his own way has in a considerable measure 
succeeded. Professor Aikins is the more radical of the two in his general 
method. He discards the traditional treatment of the syllogism, and sub- 
stitutes a machinery of criticism peculiarly his own, whose practical work- 
ing is mediated by quite an elaborate system of symbols. The traditional 
rules of the undistributed middle, and that of the illicit process of the major 
or minor terms, are referred to only incidentally and that in a footnote. 
Professor Aikins presents different canons of criticism which vary for the 
four figures. This brings to the fore the discussion of the differences 
which underly the four figures. Also, in treating the fourth figure, he is 
compelled to use the traditional process of reduction. It would be better 



